The Mound, the Castle and Churches

of prosperity and security which their coming gave to
the land, in the sudden development of industry and
wealth which the rule of the conquerors fostered,
Oxford had her full share. The buildings of which
remnants or records remain bear witness to the new
order of things.

Such works as those which we have described
could not then or now be done without money. The
transformation of Oxford at this period, from a town
of wooden houses, in great part uninhabited, to a town
of stone houses, with a castle and many churches of
stone,, is an indication of wealth. And that wealth
was a product not only of the new regime of order and
security, but also of the new policy of the foreign
kings.

The erection of stately castles and yet statelier
Abbeys which followed the Conquest, says Mr Green,
the rebuilding of almost every cathedral and conventual
church, mark the advent of the Jewish capitalist.
From this time forward till 1289 the Jew was pro-
tected in England and his commercial enterprise
fostered. He was introduced and protected as a
chattel of the King, and as such exempt from the
common law .and common taxation of Englishmen.
In Oxford, as elsewhere, the Jews lived apart, using
their own language, their own religion and laws,
their own peculiar commerce and peculiar dress.
Here the Great and little Jewries extended along Fish
Street (S. Old's) to the present Great Gate of Christ
Church, and embraced a square of little streets, behind
this line, which was isolated and exempt from the
common responsibilities and obligations of the town.
The church itself was powerless against the Synagogue,
which rose in haughty rivalry beside the cloister of
S. Frideswide. Little wonder if the Priory and
Jewry were soon at deadly feud. In 1185 we find
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